was as helpless as a newborn baby. The river 

hurled me down-stream, slamming me into a 
boulder. And this was the calm water! Or at least it 
was supposed to be. I had been told that if I fell in, I 
should float out the rapids and swim out during the 
calm water. But this was the calm water, and I was 
unable to swim anywhere except where the river 
wanted me to —downstream. | could feel hypother- 
mia setting in. Just around the bend were Powerhouse 
rapids, some of the worst on the river. 

Not a typical day. How did | get into this? 

It was late spring, quickly maturing into summer. | 
was between quarters at school. The neighborhood 
had just been wired for cable, and I was discovering the 
cornucopia of entertainment avail- 
able. A nice comfortable combo: 
summer, no school, HBO, ESPN, 
and CNN. Get up once in a 
while to perform some necessary 
function: buy some beer, mow 
the lawn, buy some more beer. 
Life was good. Good and quiet. 
Good and quiet and boring. 

A phone call shattered the 
peace. Some friends were going 
whitewater rafting down the Mid- 
dle Fork of the Salmon River 
(whose nickname, I found out 
later, is “The River of No Return”). 
The Middle Fork is a wilderness area, meaning no 
roads (or motorized vehicles of any kind), no phones, 
no medical help, no fast food. Just like the old days 
before the encroachment of civilization. Serious wil- 
derness for a city dweller. The wilderness holds up 
even under Edward Abbey’s definition: Those things 
our forefathers killed so we wouldn’t meet one on the 
way to the 7-Eleven at four a.m. when you get the 
munchies. 

River trip? Sure, why not? I knew my friends ran 
rivers as a hobby. Had for years. Cable would wait. 

Something that I didn’t realize was that my destiny 
would be in my own hands, in the form of a paddle. I'd 
been on river trips before, but the kind with big rafts 
and a professional river runner who sits in the back 
and steers, then cooks everybody a big steak dinner 
with all the trimmings at night. I was not informed 
that if I got the raft captain’s commands confused, | 
would alter our outcome through the whitewater. 

Soon I found myself in a pickup truck, rattling my 
way from Salt Lake City, where I reside, to Chalis, 
Idaho, the set-off point. Adventure! 

Arriving, we found no rangers on duty, but a sign 
listing the river’s height. It was on a dangerous level, 
but we assumed it was going down. First mistake. 

_ Our expedition was comprised of eight martyrs in 
two four-man rafts. We put in withina hundred yards 
of the first rapid. The first wave that hit washed me 
into the river. | was quickly pulled back in. “Paddle!” 
the raft commander ordered. “Paddle?” | screamed 
over the roar of the river. “How can I paddle and hold 
on for my life at the same time?” 
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Safely completing the rapid with no other mishaps, 
the crew began to congratulate itself. We showed the 
river who was in control! Our celebration was cut 
short by the raft commander who ordered us to review 
the paddling commands. A big rapid was coming up, 


he said. A big rapid? “What was that we just went 


through?” I asked innocently. 

“A small rapid.” 

That wasa small rapid? My ears informed me of the 
approach of the next rapid. We had time for another 
quick review of the commands and then we were in 
the inferno. Whoa! This was real!.No log flume. The 
reviews of the commands were quickly washed from 
my brain by my adrenal gland kicking into overdrive. 
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The river was fierce, but we fought. I could see the 
raft in front had cleared the rapids. But they didn’t 
have me. Our raft got turned around (sorry, captain) 
and slammed into a gigantic boulder. We didn’t 
upturn, but the rock left its message in the form of a 
gaping hole in the floor. We were near the end of the 
rapid, though, and navigated without further mishap. | 
was beginning to get some confidence in my paddling 
skills. 

The others were waiting, having anchored their raft 
to the bank. Later I found they were considering 
pulling out right then and hiking out. But fear and 


common sense were overridden by the need fora new 
fix. Later, we also found out the river's height was 
reaching the unrunable stage. And rising, of course. 

We set off again. The current grabbed us and flung 
us further into the wilderness. The roar from down- 
stream was deafening. Two words were quietly 
chanted by the others like some communal mantra: 
“Velvet Falls, Velvet Falls.” “Falls?”, I exclaimed. “Isn’t 
that like a waterfall?” 

“Tt is a waterfall.” 

“A waterfall?” I screamed. “A waterfall?” The 
Commander-in-Chief informed me that it was about a 
ten-foot drop followed by some of the worst rapids on 
the river. 

We hit the waterfall, landing 
with a crash, but still afloat. 
Ahead, I could see the other raft 
had overturned. Nothing we could 
do to help. We could only try to 
help ourselves. We ran the rapid 
skillfully, as a team. We almost 
made it through. Almost. Near 
the end, we missed a chute 
between two very large rocks and 
bananaed on one. | found myself 
airborn, but the law of gravity 
held firm. Landing feet first in the 
water, I was off. The current was 
stronger than | had imagined. | 
had no fear for my life, yet. Just ride out the rapid until 
you reach calm water, | remembered. And if you lose 
your paddle, it will cost fifteen dollars. 1 was so 
ignorant of my predicament that I grabbed it when it 
came rushing by. | soon lost sight of the others. Some 
advice for other novice river-runners: always wear 
your life-preserver. I'd be dead if I hadn’t. Still, even 
with the preserver, the river sucked me under again 
and again. Trying to swim did no good. To top things 
off, | was wearing a heavy coat, whose weight increased 


` exponentially when wet. 


(continued on page 27) 
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